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Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  debate  the  motion  of  my  hon- 
ourable friend  from  South  Ontario,  I would  be  less  than 
human  if  I did  not  acknowledge  a certain  amount  of  pride, 
which  has  been  engendered  in  me  by  the  address  which  he 
has  just  delivered  to  the  House.  His  speech,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  a very  distinct  compliment  to  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  that  criticism  was  almost  lacking  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
few  and  insignificant. 

It  would  appear  that  his  most  striking,  if  not  only  objec- 
tion to  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  prac- 
tised during  the  regime  of  this  Government,  is  that  he  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  style  of  leadership  which  I,  as.  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  have  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  Province. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I am  forced  to  believe  that  my  honourable 
friend  thinks  that  the  farmers  of  this  Province  desire  the 
old-time  and  too  well  known  style  of  political  leadership. 
This  leadership  consisted  largely  in  the  politicians  going  be- 
fore the  farmers  and  in  saying  to  them,  “If  you  vote  for  me 
and  my  Government,  I will  lead  you  in  a raid  on  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Province,  and  I promise  you  that,  if  you  elect  me, 
this  and  that  will  be  done  for  you,  regardless  of  cost.” 

Mr.  Sinclair — What  is  the  U.F.O.  platform  about  that? 

Mr.  Doherty — About  what? 

Mr.  Sinclair — Promising  what  you  are  going  to  do  for 
the  farmer. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  platform  about  making  promises 
to  the  farmers.  The  platform  of  the  U.  F.  O.  asks  for  the 
farmers  from  this  Government  that  they  be  given  only  a fair 
chance  and  a square  deal. 

I know  the  old  style  of  politician  quite  well.  He  went 
up  and  down  the  concession  lines  of  the  Province  and  said 
to  the  farmers,  “If  you  will  vote  for  me,  and  follow  me  and 
my  party,  we  will  lead  you  into  a political  paradise.”  Now, 
that  is  not  my  idea  of  the  leadership  that  the  farmers  of  this 
Province  want  or  desire.  The  farmers  of  this  Province 
want  no  promises  nor  charity.  They  want  no  paternal  leg- 
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islation.  They  want  no  promises  that  their  leader  will  lead 
them  in  any  raid  on  the  Treasury.  What  I have  conceived 
to  be  my  duty  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  this  Province  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  this  doctrine. 

No  man  can  suggest  that  I have  ever  inaugurated  into 
the  administration  of  my  Department  anything  which  could 
be  called  party  politics.  Instead  I have  attempted  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  Province  away  from 
wild,  indefinite,  vague  political  hankerings,  and  toward  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  economic  problems  of  their 
occupation,  problems  which  can  never  be  solved  by  political 
action  alone,  but  can  be  solved  by  economic  consideration 
supported  by  a sympathetic  Government. 

As  my  honourable  friend  proceeded  with  his  address  in 
support  of  this  motion,  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  he  was  unaware  of  a great  deal  of  the  work  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  For  this  I must  accept  some  re- 
sponsibility and  acknowledge  that  I have  left  myself  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  a poor  advertiser.  In  seeking  now  to 
inform  my  honourable  friend  and  the  House  of  some  of  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished,  I desire  first  of  all  to 
acknowledge  the  loyalty  which  I have  enjoyed  from  my 
colleagues  in  this  Government.  I am  positive  that  no  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  has  ever  enjoyed  more  whole-hearted 
and  unanimous  support  from  his  colleagues  than  I have  had 
during  the  last  three  and  a half  years.  I have  never  placed 
before  the  Government  a proposal  which  has  been  turned 
down.  More  than  that,  I have  had  the  sympathetic  sup- 
port of  all  the  Members  of  this  House,  which  has  accepted 
all  measures  brought  before  it  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture.  In  acknowledging  this  support  and  co-opera- 
tion, I must  necessarily  accept  full  responsibility  for  every- 
thing which  has  been  done  or  left  undone  by  the  Depart- 
ment while  I have  had  charge. 

Correct  Agricultural  Policy. 

My  policy  in  the  Department  has  been  to  give  active 
Government  assistance  to  every  legitimate  effort  of  the  far- 
mers to  establish  their  industry  on  a basis  which  would  bring 
to  it  permanent  prosperity.  I believe  this  is  what  the  farm- 
ers in  the  Province  of  Ontario  want.  They  desire  the  Gov- 
ernment to  put  into  force  a policy  which  will  support  them 
in  their  effort  to  stabilize  their  own  industry,  and  I have 
endeavoured  to  follow  that  policy  consistently.  If  my  hon- 
ourable friend  had  said  that  I had  not  succeeded  in  doing 
in  three  years  all  I had  hoped  to  do,  I would  have  agreed 
with  him.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I think  that  I can 
claim  before  the  House  to  have  given  an  honest  and  fairly 
successful  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  the  last  three  years. 

In  giving  a statement  of  the  work  carried  on,  I trust 
the  House  will  acquit  me  of  any  spirit  of  boasting  because 
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I speak  in  no  such  spirit,  nor  with  any  desire  to  resort  to  the 
usual  political  practice  of  indulging  in  odious  comparisons 
of  what  has  been  done  under  predecessors,  who,  I am  pre- 
pared to  admit,  did  the  best  they  could  in  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  laboured. 

Prevailing  Farm  Conditions. 

During  the  last  year  we  enjoyed  in  this  Province  and 
in  the  Dominion  magnificent  crops,  probably  the  finest  that 
we  have  ever  had.  In  spite  of  these  big  crops,  I am  free 
to  admit  with  my  honourable  friend  that  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Province  and  in  the  Dominion  is  far  from  be- 
ing satisfactory.  The  returns  which  they  have  received  for 
their  very  bountiful  harvests  have  been  quite  disappointing. 
While  all  this  is  admittedly  so,  I think  I can  claim,  with 
little  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Do- 
minion, yes,  and  I think  I would  be  correct  if  I went  so  far 
as  to  say  there  are  very  few  agricultural  districts  in  the 
world,  which  enjoy  at  the  present  moment  better  conditions 
than  those  we  enjoy  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I 
wish,  as  a Canadian,  and  I know  that  every  true 
hearted  Canadian  joins  with  me  in  this  wish,  that 
conditions  were  as  favorable  in  every  other  Province 
of  the  Dominion.  Unfortunately,  such  cannot  be 
said.  We  regret  that  in  Western  Canada,  which  has  had 
the  second  largest  wheat  crop  in  its  history,  the  farmers  at 
the  present  moment  find  themselves  in  rather  straightened 
circumstances.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  refer  at  greater 
length  to  Western  conditions,  but  it  would  appear  that  my 
honourable  friend,  who  has  made  this  motion,  has  entirely 
failed  to  appreciate  that  the  agricultural  conditions  all  over 
this  Dominion  are  unsatisfactory,  but  that  in  no  part  of  the 
Dominion  are  the  conditions  less  unsatisfactory  than  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  my  intention  to  proceed  along 
this  line  a step  further  and  to  prove  to  him  that  the  industry 
of  agriculture,  both  in  the  great  English-speaking  country 
to  the  south  of  us,  and  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  a condition 
which  is  giving  grave  concern  to  their  public  men. 

Conditions  of  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain. 

To  indicate  to  you  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
industry  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  let  me  read  to  you 
from  a special  article  which  appeared  in  the  “London 
Times,”  December  4th,  1922  : “Financially  and  economically 
their  (farmers)  position  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be — worse,  in- 
deed, than  it  ever  has  been.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
men  who  have  no  independent  income,  and  not  too  much 
capital.  The  savings  which  they  made  in  the  days  of  the 
War  are  exhausted.  Many  of  them  are  heavily  in  debt. 
As  matters  stand,  the  farmers  have  no  alternative.  Unless 
they  cut  down  expenses  and  restrict  their  outlay  to  the 
measure  of  their  revenue,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  stare  them 
in  the  face.  Ruin  and  bankruptcy  for  the  farmer  mean 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  for  the  industry  of  British  agriculture. 
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That  is  what  the  urban  population,  the  consumers  to  Brit- 
ish agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  have  got  to  realize.  If  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  men  and  women  and  children  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  farming,  they  wish  to  see  the  coun- 
try's oldest  industry  survive,  they  must  take  care  that  steps 

are  taken,  and  taken  quickly,  to  preserve  it But 

Government  loans,  they  (farmers)  believe,  in  our  opinion 
with  complete  jurisdiction,  are  the  need  and  hope  of  the 
moment.  With  help  of  this  kind,  added  to  extended  co- 
operation amongst  themselves,  especially  with  the  object 
of  curbing  the  middleman  and  getting  rid  of  the  disparity 
between  producers'  and  consumers'  prices,  we  believe  that 
there  is  a real  hope  that  the  farmers  will  succeed  in  saving 
their  great  and  valuable  industry  from  the  decay  with  which 
it  is  threatened.  It  would  be  a bad  day  for  the  country  if 
the  whole  of  its  population  ever  came  to  be  exclusively  ur- 
ban. An  England  without  its  farmers  and  its  peasantry 
would  be  no  England  at  all." 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  was  de- 
bated in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I would  like  to  give  to 
the  House  a few  extracts  from  speeches  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  In  December  last,  speaking 
to  an  amendment  which  had  been  presented  by  Sir  R.  Win- 
frey, Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  as  follows:  “There  is  no  more 
serious  feature  in  the  life  of  Great  Britain  today  than  rural 
depopulation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  35% 
of  the  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  last 
figures,  I believe,  indicated  that  about  9%  depended  on 
agriculture.  No  country  in  the  world  is  in  that  predicament 
except  ourselves.  It  is  a peril.  The  economic  and  social 
structure  of  our  society  is  top-heavy.  It  is  an  inverted 
pyramid,  with  the  point  on  which  it  rests  crumbling  away 
from  decade  to  decade  and  the  base  broadening  out  and 
becoming  heavier." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  promised  that  an  enquiry  should  be 
started  and  in  his  speech  made  the  following  statement:  “I 
do  not  want  to  give  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
help  agriculture  under  our  present  system.  I do  not  believe 
that  for  a moment.  The  greatest  fault  of  our  agriculturists 
is  not  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  farm,  but  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  do  the  business  of  farming  as  well  as 
agriculturists  in  other  countries.  I think  that  is  due  to  Brit- 
ish farmers  leading  a solitary  life  on  the  land.  They  seem 
to  dislike  more  than  anything  other  people  knowing  what 
they  are  doing.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  about  co-operation 
among  them.  The  greatest  evil  from  which  our  farmers 
suffer  arises  from  the  way  in  which  they  sell  their  prod- 
ucts." 

These  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  men  so  high  in 
authority  in  Great  Britain  will  give  to  the  House  a fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Gt.  Britain. 
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May  I now  draw  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  acknowledged  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  Only  yesterday  we  were  honoured  by  a 
visit  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  told  us  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature  that  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  were  far  from  satisfactory.  I 
may  say  to  the  House  that  in  a private  conversation  with 
me  he  stated  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  condi- 
tions were  vastly  improved  over  what  they  were  a year  ago. 
He  said  that  there  was  a rift  in  the  clouds  and  that  the  far- 
mers to-day  were  filled  with  a hope  that  was  non-existent 
twelve  months  ago.  In  his  opinion  this  improved  condition 
had  largely  been  brought  about  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  have,  with  determination,  de- 
cided upon  a policy  of  business  marketing  of  their  farm  pro- 
ducts. Mr.  Wallace  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  more  hope  for  the  incom- 
ing season  was  that  they  have  adopted  very  largely  a system 
of  commodity  marketing  of  their  products.  Already,  as  a 
result  of  this  policy  applied  to  the  handling  of  last  year’s 
crops,  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  American  farmers  that  would  otherwise  have 
gone  somewhere  else.  The  Tobacco  Growers’  organiza- 
tions already  embrace  the  growers  in  many  States  of  the 
Union  and,  as  a result  of  their  operations  last  year,  the  To- 
bacco Growers  see  that  they  are  now  on  the  proper  road  to 
permanent  prosperity. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I maintain  that  the  conditions  facing 
agriculture  in  this  Province  to-day,  although  they  are  not 
what  we  desire,  though  they  are  not  what  they  should  be,  a 
world  wide  survey  brings  home  to  us  a knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  agricultural  depression  is  not  confined  to  this 
Province,  to  this  country,  nor  even  to  this  continent.  Agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Ontario  at  this  time  compare  very  fav- 
ourably with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  most  fortunate 
agricultural  districts  of  the  world. 

Causes  of  Agricultural  Depression. 

Let  me  say  to  the  House  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  depres- 
sion through  which  we  are  passing  and  which  our  farmers 
are  experiencing  can  be  attributed  to  three  main  causes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  decreased  buying  power  of 
European  countries,  which  formerly  absorbed  the  surplus 
products  of  this  continent,  and  until  this  condition  is  adjust- 
ed, satisfactory  prices  cannot  be  expected. 

The  second  factor,  and  perhaps  the  most  potent  factor, 
is  the  farmers’  dollar  is  worth  only  about  70  cents  in  pur- 
chasing power  compared  to  pre-war  days.  This  means  that 
other  products  have  not  dropped  to  the  same  level  as  farm 
products,  and  the  farmer  must  sell  cheap,  while  paying  high 
for  what  he  has  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Marshall : Can  the  Minister  say  what  is  the  reason 
that  the  farmers’  dollar  is  depreciated  in  purchasing  power? 

My  opinion  is  that  the  main  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 


fact  that,  of  all  classes  in  the  country,  the  farmer  is  least 
organized,  and  the  marketing  of  his  products  is  most  hap- 
hazard. This  leads  me  to  my  third  reason  which  I believe 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  build  up  a national  system 
for  the  efficient  marketing  of  Canadian  farm  products.  I 
believe  the  time  is  at  hand,  if  not  overdue,  when  this  coun- 
try should  build  up  such  a system  for  proper  distribution 
and  economical  marketing  on  a national  rather  than  a pro- 
vincial basis. 

' Following  these  three  considerations,  may  I suggest 
three  factors  which  are  fundamental  to  the  development 
of  a prosperous  farming  industry.  First,  there  is  the  neces- 
sity for  adequate  credit  facilities;  second,  the  production  of 
high  grade  products  at  minimum  cost,  and  third,  and  not  the 
least  important,  the  establishment  of  a proper  system  of  dis- 
tribution and  marketing. 

Adequate  Credit  Facilities. 

During  the  Session  of  1921  I introduced  into  the  House 
what  are  commonly  called  the  Rural  Credit  Acts.  These 
Acts  become  law  and  form  the  basis  of  the  operations  of  our 
Agricultural  Development  Board  for  Long  Term  Credits, 
Short  Term  Credits,  and  the  taking  as  deposits  the  savings 
of  the  people.  In  their  introduction  into  the  House  these 
Acts  received  the  sympathetic  consideration  and  support  of 
nearly  all  of  the  Members.  The  Members  of  the  House,  no 
doubt,  will  remember  that,  in  introducing  my  Rural  Credit 
measures,  I took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a tribute  to  the 
good  work  which  was  being  done  by  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  one  in  this  Province  or  in  this  country  who 
more  clearly  appreciates  the  wonderful  assistance  which  has 
been  given  by  the  banks  to  the  up-building  of  the  country. 
I realize  that  in  the  banking  profession  we  have  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  public-spirited  men  of  which  the  coun- 
try can  boast.  I said  then,  as  I say  now,  that  the  banking 
system  of  this  country,  admirable  and  all  as  it  is  to  take  care 
of  our  industrial  and  commercial  requirements,  is  absolute- 
ly and  totally  unable  to  adequately  take  care  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  rural  people.  I think  when  I have  developed 
my  argument  on  this  particular  question  that  you  will  see 
the  reason  why  it  is  that  our  banks  and  our  banking  system 
is  fundamentally  unable  to  take  care  of  the  credit  require- 
ments of  the  farmers.  This  is  a question  which  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  public  men,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States. 

President  Harding  has  said  that  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  facing  the  administration  at  Washington  is  the 
provision  of  adequate  credit  facilities  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  Bills  are  before  the  Senate  and  before  Con- 
gress at  this  moment,  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  pro- 
viding of  these  credit  facilities. 

I am  quite  well  aware  of  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  banking  system  of  the  United  States  and  the  bank- 
ing system  of  this  country.  It  is  my  intention  to  point  out 


that  the  legislation  which  is  now  before  Congress  providing 
for  Rural  Credits  in  the  United  States  is  different  from  ours 
because  of  the  differences  which  exist  in  our  banking  sys- 
tems; theirs  is  different  from  ours  in  the  machinery  provid- 
ed. The  fundamental  principles  underlying  their  proposed 
credit  system,  however,  are  the  same  as  underlie  the  Rural 
Credit  Acts  now  in  operation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Even  in  England  it  is  now  recognized  that  there  exists  a 
crying  need  for  Rural  Credits.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  other 
public  men  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  a scheme  which  is  now  proposed  to  take 
care  of  the  credit  requirements  of  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain.  Requests  have  come  to  us  from  Quebec,  from  the 
United  States,  and  from  Great  Britain  for  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Rural  Credit  Acts,  which  we  placed  upon  the 
Statute  Books  in  1921,  and  I am  pleased  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  legislation  which  has  been  introduced  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  same  fundamental 
principles  have  been  recognized  as  were  recognized  in  the 
drawing  up  of  our  legislation.  I will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  our  system  is  as  broad  in  its  scope  as  it  should  be.  I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  cannot  improve  on  it,  but 
I will  say  this : that  we  were  very  wise  in  starting  in  the  way 
we  did.  Our  Rural  Credit  legislation  has  been  drawn  up  so 
that  its  scope  may  be  extended  from  time  to  time  as  experi- 
ence warrants. 

History  of  Bank  Credits. 

Our  Bank  Act  and  our  system  of  credits  were  patterned 
very  largely  after  those  of  Great  Britain.  A study  of  the 
development  of  this  system  of  credits  will  show  that  it  is 
based  entirely  on  the  needs  of  commerce.  The  periods  of 
maturity  of  banking  paper  have  been  fitted  exactly  to  the 
requirements  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  coincide  with 
the  length  of  time  required  to  make  a turnover  of  industrial 
products.  Bank  Credits,  as  we  have  them  today,  are  prac- 
tically altogether  of  thirty,  sixty  and  ninety  days  maturity. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  found  that  the  industries  of  Great 
Britain  could  take  raw  material,  manufacture  into  finished 
products,  complete  marketing  operation,  and  get  returns  in 
sixty  days.  Thus  we  had  developed  our  sixty  day  Bank 
Credits.  At  a later  date  British  factories  adopted  more 
efficient  machinery  and  where  formerly  it  used  to  take  sixty 
days  to  make  the  turnover,  this  was  accomplished  in  thirty 
days.  Coincident  with  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  time, 
from  sixty  days  to  thirty  days,  needed  to  make  the  complete 
turnover,  we  have  the  inauguration  of  the  thirty  day  Bank 
Credit. 

Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  which  devel- 
oped to  very  considerable  proportions,  required  credits  of 
longer  maturity  date.  The  British  factories  would  load 
their  products  destined  for  India  and  the  ships  which  car- 
ried these  products  would  return  loaded  with  spices  and 
other  Asiatic  products.  To  make  this  turnover  required 


ninety  days.  Thus  you  will  see  how  our  Bank  Credits  have 
been  developed  and  in  every  case  you  will  note  that  the  fac- 
tor which  determined  the  length  of  maturity  of  the  paper 
depended  upon  the  length  of  time  required  to  make  a com- 
plete turnover  from  production  to  marketing. 

Now  then,  that  being  the  case,  you  will  see  that  not  only 
have  our  banks,  but  our  system  of  credits,  been  fitted  to  the 
requirements  of  industry  and  commerce  and  not  agricul- 
ture. If  the  length  of  credit  should  be  determined  by  the 
length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  turnover,  the 
thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  day  credits  are  of  little  or  no  use 
to  the  farmer.  To  complete  the  cycle  of  turnover  on  the 
farms  of  this  country  requires  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
months  and  any  system  of  production  credits  not  conform- 
ing to  this  requirement  must  inevitably  fall  short  of  meeting 
our  farmers'  needs. 

Three  Distinct  Types  of  Rural  Credits. 

Rural  Credit  requirements  naturally  fall  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  is  what  might  be  called  the  Ac- 
quisition type  of  credit.  This  type  of  credit  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  property  or,  in  other  words,  purchasing 
land.  The  fundamentals  of  this  type  are  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  the  fundamentals  of  the  other  types.  The  per- 
sonal element  enters  into  consideration  only  to  a very  limit- 
ed degree.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  security  be- 
hind the  loan,  the  security  which  makes  the  loan  possible, 
and  on  which  the  loan  is  made,  is  land.  Even  with  this 
type  of  credit,  it  is  of  some  importance  as  to  whether  the 
party  obtaining  the  loan  is  a first  class  farmer  or  a poor  far- 
mer, whether  he  is  reckless  and  extravagant  or  prudent, 
whether  he  is  industrious  or  lazy,  but  these  personal  ele- 
ments are  not  of  such  supreme  importance  as  with  the  next 
type  of  credit.  If  the  land  has  been  conservatively  valued 
and  the  loan  is  not  excessive  on  this  valuation,  the  security 
makes  the  loan  fairly  safe,  and  may  be  undertaken  by  an 
agency  not  having  the  most  intimate  local  knowledge  of  per- 
sonal factors. 

The  second  type  of  credit  is  for  production,  and  is 
commonly  called  Production  Credits.  These  credits  are  for 
crop  production,  buying  implements,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  providing  seed,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  maintenance  for  the  family  until  the  harvest 
is  gathered.  This  type  of  credit  is  entirely  different  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  personal  element  is  the  big  factor  in 
determining  whether  the  loan  is  secure  or  not.  If  a farmer 
is  thoroughly  experienced,  industrious,  and  thrifty,  a loan 
may  be  perfectly  secure,  whereas  the  same  loan  would  be 
quite  insecure  if  the  borrower  were  reckless,  extravagant, 
inexperienced,  and  lazy.  With  this  type  of  credit  there 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  not  only  the  type  of  man 
seeking  the  loan,  but  also  various  local  factors,  such  as  fer- 
tility of  the  farm,  and  the  chances  of  crop  failure  in  the  lo- 
cality. For  these,  and  other  reasons,  in  this  type  of  credit 
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the  personal  element  is  of  maximum  importance  and  this 
element  is  best  known  to  those  living  in  the  immediate  lo- 
cality. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  we  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  first  class,  Acquisition  Credits,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Development  Board,  which  makes 
loans  on  farms  located  in  any  part  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. These  loans  are  made  up  to  65%  of  the  value  of  the 
farms  and  are  amortized  over  a period  of  twenty  years. 
The  requirements  of  the  second  type,  Production  Credits, 
are  taken  care  of  by  our  Farm  Loan  Associations,  establish- 
ed here  and  there  all  over  the  Province.  These  Associa- 
tions are  really  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  assisted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  by  the  muni- 
cipal councils.  Applications  for  loans  are  made  to  these 
Boards,  the  members  of  which  have,  in  all  probability, 
known  the  applicant  for  years  and,  if  the  applicant  is  known 
to  the  Board  as  being  honest,  industrious  and  intelligent, 
the  Board  will  be  prepared  to  grant  him  a loan,  although 
the  tangible  security  may  not  be  such  as  would  warrant  an 
outside  institution  making  the  loan. 

The  third  type  of  credit  is  for  marketing  purposes,  a 
type  of  credit  which  will  afford  facilities  for  Associations  of 
producers  to  market  their  products  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
Such  a system  would  make  it  possible  for  our  farm  crops 
to  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  way  instead  of  being  dumped 
on  the  market  immediately  after  being  harvested,  without 
regard  to  the  absorbing  power  of  the  market.  This  type 
of  credit,  I am  convinced,  should  be  provided  not  by  a Pro- 
vincial Government,  but  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  it  is 
a national  undertaking.  The  United  States  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  this  work,  and  I am  convinced  that 
the  farmers  of  Canada  will  require  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  such  a system  here  before  many  years. 
The  establishment  of  such  a system  of  credits,  extended 
to  all  co-operative  commodity  marketing  organizations, 
would  do  more  to  extend  our  markets  for  farm  products,  to 
improve  the  standard  of  quality  throughout,  and  to  put  a 
permanent  basis  of  prosperity  under  agriculture  than  any- 
thing of  which  I know.  I would  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  would  be  well  advised  to  create  a Federal 
Finance  Corporation  with  a capital  of,  say,  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  Government  Corporation  should  have 
the  power  of  issuing  its  securities  by  way  of  bonds  or  de- 
bentures, which  would  be  purchased  by  the  Government. 
This  would  furnish  the  Finance  Corporation  with  its  fin- 
ances. The  Finance  Corporation  could  then  extend  through 
the  banks  of  the  country  credit  to  organize  commodity  mar- 
keting associations  upon  the  security  of  graded  products  in 
warehouses,  cold  storage  or  elevators. 

Report  of  the  Agricultural  Development  Board. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  first  Annual  Report  of  our 
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Agricultural  Development  Board.  This  Report  will  show 
that  the  running  expenses  for  the  first  year  exceeded  the 
revenue  of  the  Board  by  $10,000.  This  is  largely  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  organization  and  operating  expenses  for 
the  first  year  is  very  much  higher  percentage  on  the  busi- 
ness transacted  than  will  be  the  case  in  succeeding  years. 
The  service  which  the  Board  is  rendering  the  Province  is 
such  that  the  deficit  of  $10,000  for  the  first  year  is  of  little 
moment.  I predict  that  within  three  years  the  Agricultural 
Development  Board  will  be  self-sustaining,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  revenue  will  equal  operating  expenses.  During  the 
year  1922  the  Agricultural  Development  Board  received 
enquiries  for  loans  from  4,000  individuals;  1,191  formal  ap- 
plications for  loans  were  received;  applications  granted 
were  563 ; total  loans  made  $2,024,505  ; value  of  property  as 
security,  $4,693,604.  Of  the  total  amount  loaned  47  % was 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land;  14%  for  the  erection  of 
buildings;  8%  for  the  purpose  of  settling  of  estates;  25% 
for  the  discharge  of  mortgages,  and  6%  for  drainage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  these  loans  have  been 
made  in  every  county  in  Old  Ontario  with  the  exception  of 
three.  The  average  of  the  loans  for  the  whole  of  Old  On- 
tario is  $4,758.  The  Act  is  being  used  in  Northern  Ontario 
quite  extensively.  Since  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  ad- 
ditional loans  have  been  made  so  that  at  the  present  time 
the  total  of  the  loans  is  more  than  $3,000,000. 

Although  this  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year  has  shown  that  there  exists  in  this 
Province  a real  need  for  such  a system  of  credit.  Dozens 
of  fine  young  sons  of  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  take  up 
farming  where  otherwise  they  would  have  been  forced  into 
our  towns  and  cities.  Many  an  industrious,  thrifty  farm  la- 
bourer has  been  able  to  get  a start  because  of  the  credit  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  our  Agricultural  Development  Board. 

I wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  efficiency  shown  by  the 
Board  in  the  administration  of  this  Act  up  to  date.  The 
success  or  failure  of  this  venture  depends  largely  upon  the 
good  judgment  exercised  by  the  Board  in  placing  loans. 
The  Act  sets  forth  explicitly  the  purpose  for  which  loans 
can  be  made  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  the 
property  up  to  which  a loan  can  be  granted.  For  some 
time  we  can  expect  that  complaints  will  be  made  when  loans 
are  refused.  I have  no  hope  or  desire  that  the  day  will 
come  when  every  person  who  wants  a loan  can  get  it,  but 
I have  every  hope  that  this  system  of  credits  will  ultimately 
make  it  possible  for  thousands  of  our  farm-born  boys  to 
remain  on  the  farms.  I have  pointed  out  to  the  Board  that 
they  will  be  judged  not  so  much  upon  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness which  they  do,  but  rather  on  the  percentage  of  pay- 
ments which  are  promptly  made  on  dates  of  maturity. 

Good  Record  as  to  Payments. 

It  is  only  right  that  the  operation  of  this  Board  should 
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be  judged  by  the  repayments  of  monies  advanced,  and  I 
want  to  give  the  House  the  record  on  this  point  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Board 
has  been  operating  only  one  year,  and  the  first  payments 
were  due  a few  months  ago.  I am  glad  to  report  that  as 
to  the  Long  Term  Loans  the  repayments  aggregated  88.4% 
of  monies  due,  and  on  Short  Term  Loans  the  repayments 
aggregated  100%  of  interest  and  a considerable  portion  of 
principal,  although  the  latter  was  not  expected.  Having 
regard  to  prevailing  conditions  in  the  country  districts,  I be- 
lieve this  is  a creditable  record.  In  regard  to  the  amounts 
still  due,  I may  add  that  assurances  have  been  given  in  most 
cases  that  they  will  be  paid  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
I think  we  should  insist  that  the  Board  see  to  it  that  these 
payments  are  kept  up.  This  work  must  be  carried  on  on  a 
proper  business  basis. 

Loans  Doing  Much  Good. 

Even  a year’s  operation  is  sufficient  to  produce  certain 
definite  conclusions.  The  first  conclusion  emphasized  on 
my  mind  by  this  experience  is  that  the  system  has  abundant- 
ly justified  itself  in  the  relief  it  has  been  able  to  affect  with 
absolute  security  to  the  Province.  No  person  can  read  the 
letters  of  those  who  have  received  loans  without  realizing 
how  difficult  it  is  for  farmers  in  many  districts  of  the  Prov- 
ince to  get  the  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled,  or  without 
appreciating  anew  the  value  of  assisting  young  men  fo  get 
established  on  farms  in  their  own  names  with  an  opportunity 
of  creating  a home,  and  developing  a permanent  and  useful 
citizenship.  These  things  convince  me  that  a tremendous 
work  for  the  Province  is  being  done  in  this  way.  Of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who  can  be  kept  on  the  farms  if 
adequate  credit  facilities  be  provided,  I would  like  to  refer 
to  one  class.  There  are  many  students  who  have  taken 
courses  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  who  drift  into 
other  lines  of  occupation  because  of  the  lack  of  necessary 
capital.  Frequently  the  question  is  asked  with  reference 
to  Guelph  and  other  agricultural  institutions  how  it  is  so 
many  boys  do  not  go  back  to  the  farms.  I am  sure  the 
honourable  member  for  East  York  knows  that  is  the  situa- 
tion. Boys  who  have  been  through  the  courses  in  many 
cases  are  compelled  to  seek  other  occupations  such  as  news- 
paper work  or  teaching,  because  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  they  can  get  the  money  necessary  to  take  up  a farm 
for  themselves,  as  many  of  them  would  be  delighted  to  do. 
Then  there  are  many  successful  farm  hands  who  will  take 
up  farming  when  adequate  credit  facilities  are  provided. 

It  is  true  the  Board  has  gone  very  carefully,  some  say 
too  carefully,  but  I would  rather  see  them  proceed  carefully 
and  expand  gradually  as  they  are  sure  of  their  ground,  be- 
cause I believe  in  this  way  a more  permanent  system  may  be 
built  up  on  a solid  basis  which  will  take  care  of  Rural  Credit 
requirements  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Influential  Endorsation. 

Then  I am  also  convinced  that  this  system  will  not,  in 
any  way,  injure  our  existing  financial  institutions  as  was 
feared  by  many  who  were  doubtful  about  the  scheme.  In 
support  of  this  contention  I would  like  to  read  to  the  House  a 
letter  which  I have  in  my  hand  from  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce.  It  is  written  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Development  Board  and  is  given  to  the 
House  with  the  permission  of  the  writer: 

Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant, 
we  have  pleasure  in  advising  you  we  regard  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  your  Board  in  assisting  farmers  through 
the  granting  of  long  term  loans,  repayable  on  easy  terms, 
as  being  one  of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  farmers 
themselves  but  to  the  country  as  a whole.  It  is  a trite  say- 
ing, but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  prosperity  of  a country 
depends  largely  on  the  successful  farming  community,  and 
the  well  being  of  the  public  generally  is  bound  up  with  their 
welfare.  The  work  which  you  are  doing  meets  a need 
which  was  not  being  cared  for  by  ordinary  mortgage  loans, 
and  which,  apparently,  cannot  be  met  in  any  other  way. 
We  think  it  well  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  fund  for  the 
loans  you  are  making  should  be  provided  by  the  sale  of  long 
term  debentures  by  the  Government  as  it  is  being  done  by 
the  United  States  on  the  federal  farm  loan  system,  long  ex- 
perience having  proven  it  is  unwise  to  use  liquid  resources 
of  the  country  in  the  shape  of  deposits  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose.  These  should  be  available  for  ordinary  business 
purposes. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Aird. 

Member:  Does  he  say  anything  about  short  term  loans? 

No,  he  does  not  mention  them.  He  points  out  that  he 
believes  that  the  long  term  loans  are  doing  good  work.  He 
objects  to  the  system  of  taking  deposits. 

Now,  the  writer  of  this  letter  has  been  converted  part  of 
the  way ; he  now  agrees  that  the  loan  legislation  is  doing  a 
good  work.  He  yet  believes  that  the  taking  of  deposits  by 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  not  a wise  move  because  he 
points  out  here  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  taking  deposits  from 
the  banks  and  will  limit  the  possibility  of  the  bank  taking 
care  of  industrial  requirements.  Now  let  me  say  I am  per- 
fectly sure  in  a few  years  that  the  General  Manager  of  this 
Bank  will  realize  that  the  taking  of  deposits  by  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  from  the  public  will  not  in  any  way  injure 
the  banks  or  the  bank  deposits.  They  will  come  to  realize 
the  branches  they  have  established  will  get  deposits  that 
any  bank  in  this  country  never  got  or  could  get.  One  has 
only  to  go  to  the  banks  down  here  and  see  the  money  being 
put  in  by  people  who  have  no  confidence  in  our  banks  be- 
cause they  come  from  foreign  countries;  they  do  not  realize 
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how  safe  our  national  banks  are,  and  they  have  not  been 
depositors. 

Mr.  Hay:  Would  not  that  same  condition  apply  to  the 
rural  banks? 

Mr.  Doherty:  Not  to  the  same  extent,  but  they  have 
not  got  any  branches  in  totally  rural  localities. 

Mr.  Hay:  Well,  smaller  centres? 

Mr.  Doherty:  Well,  in  small  centres  the  deposits  they 
receive  from  foreigners  will  be  less  than  in  larger  centres 
but  the  money  deposited  with  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
put  back  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  in  a matter  of  a few  hours 
and  then  it  goes  along  in  the  regular  way. 

As  To  Short  Term  Loans. 

Now  just  a moment  on  the  Short  Term  Loans.  There 
are  fifteen  associations  formed  in  this  last  year,  the  reason 
there  not  being  more  was  that  naturally  these  associations 
would  be  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  spring.  The 
board  was  just  getting  under  way  at  that  time.  It  was  not 
until  November  last  year  that  they  appointed  a man  to  take 
charge  of  the  Short  Term  loan  to  instruct  the  farmers  of  the 
various  districts  how  associations  should  be  formed.  There 
are  now  fifteen,  and  a total  of  $163,160  has  been  loaned. 

These  associations  consist  of  30  farmers,  each  of  them 
subscribing  to  $100  of  stock,  each  of  them  being  responsible 
for  all  the  loans  made  by  the  association,  and  it  is  a system 
of  co-operative  credit,  and  the  Short  Term  loan  associations 
are  doing  a good  work. 

Always  Money  for  Useful  Work. 

Before  going  on  with  the  next  section,  Production  of 
High-grade  Products  at  Minimum  Price,  allow  me  to  make 
reference  to  one  of  the  criticisms  made  by  the  mover  of 
the  motion  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  Department 
was  to  be  criticized  because  we  did  not  spend  enough  mon- 
ey, that  our  expenditure  had  not  advanced  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  of  the  province,  that  it  had  not  advanced  as 
had  other  Departments.  Let  me  answer  that  in  a few 
words. 

In  the  beginning  I stated  to  the  House  I have  always 
felt  that  I could  go  before  the  House  with  any  project  ask- 
ing for  any  vote  and  I could  get  it,  providing  I could  show 
the  House  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Province  that  the  vote  should  be  made.  I have  always  felt 
that  way,  and  I felt  so  strongly  that,  very  shortly  after  as- 
suming office,  I called  into  my  office  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  and  said  to  them:  “If  you  have  any  project  or 
plan,  I don’t  care  how  much  money  it  may  involve,  I don’t 
care  how  big  or  small  the  project  may  be,  if  the  project  is  a 
practical  one,  and  one  that  will  bring  back  returns  to  the 
farmers,  I want  you  to  bring  it  to  me  and  I will  bring  it  to 
the  House,  and  I feel  sure  that  the  money  will  be  made  avail- 
able.” Well,  I have  always  been  prepared  to  get  behind 
and  put  forward  any  project  no  matter  how  much  money  it 
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may  involve.  I stated  to  these  men  that  I would  not  support 
any  proposition  nor  ask  this  Government  to  vote  money  to  a 
proposition  which  had  for  its  main  purpose  the  glorification 
of  the  Department  or  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  Government,  but  if  the  project  was  one  that  promised 
to  bring  returns  to  the  people  of  the  farms,  I cared  not  how 
big  it  was,  I was  prepared  to  bring  it  to  the  House. 

Requisites  to  Prosperity. 

Now  I have  said  the  second  requisite  to  prosperity  in 
any  industry — the  first  being  that  we  provide  credit  facil- 
ities— -is  to  produce  products  of  high  grade  at  minimum  cost. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  entering  into  this  is,  of  course,  ex- 
perimentation and  education.  Education  embraces  investi- 
gation and  experiment  work.  Let  us  see  what  has  been 
done  in  the  three  and  a half  years  toward  improving  our 
educational  facilities  in  the  Province. 

I have  always  felt  that  permanent  progress  in  agricul- 
ture depended  very  largely  upon  the  people,  the  farmers  of 
the  Province,  being  well  informed.  I do  not  believe  that  we 
have  yet  reached  in  this  Province  a system  of  education 
which  entirely  provides  for  the  requirements  of  the  rural 
people.  At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph 
and  Kemptville  we  are  doing  a great  work  and  have  been 
doing  so  for  a good  many  years.  The  attendance  at  Guelph 
is  now  something  over  five  hundred  and  with  about  one  hun- 
dred at  Kemptville  we  are  reaching  only  a very  small  per- 
centage of  the  boys  of  the  rural  parts  of  Ontario.  Not  only 
is  that  so,  but  the  unit  cost  of  education  in  institutions  of 
that  kind  is  so  high  that  I doubt  if  we  can  ever  hope,  through 
colleges  of  that  kind,  to  reach  80%  to  100%  of  the  boys  of 
the  rural  parts  of  Ontario,  which  is  the  desire  of  everyone. 

I have  felt  probably  we  would  find  it  advisable  to  de- 
velop along  the  line  which  obtains  in  Denmark.  With  that 
in  view  the  previous  administration  started  their  short 
courses  here  and  there  all  over  the  Province  with  district 
representatives  in  charge.  These  short  courses  lasted  for 
about  four  weeks.  I felt  we  would  be  justified  in  extending 
this  work,  extending  these  courses,  and  provide  additional 
work.  With  that  in  mind  we  established  short  courses  of 
three  months  embracing  a great  many  more  subjects  and 
we  started  with  four  places.  In  1921  we  had  the  four 
places  and  in  1922-23  we  have  these  courses  on  in  eight 
different  places  throughout  the  Province. 

Now  these  courses  occupy  three  months  and  they  cover 
quite  an  extensive  range  of  subjects  both  for  boys  and  for 
girls.  They  not  only  take  up  agricultural  subjects,  but  pub- 
lic speaking  and  subjects  of  that  kind  for  the  boys.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  there  were  eight  of  these  courses  held  in 
Huron  Gounty,  Leeds,  Middlesex,  Peel,  Peterborough,  Prince 
Edward,  North  Simcoe.  There  were  enrolled  in  these  eight 
classes  558  boys  and  girls.  It  is  our  intention  another  year 
to  extend  the  number  of  courses  from  eight  to  possibly 
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twelve.  If  we  can  find  instructors  enough  for  a greater 
number,  we  contemplate  extending  them  to  a greater  num- 
ber than  that.  But  it  is  my  view  that  ultimately  it  will  be 
found  advisable  for  the  Government  to  make  a proposition 
to  every  municipality  which  will  provide  the  plant  and 
equipment  for  a course  of  this  kind,  extending  the  course 
perhaps  to  four  months.  The  Province  would  be  prepared 
to  supply  the  staff  and  put  on  the  course,  but  must  have  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  local  people.  Our  educa- 
tional system  in  the  country,  to  my  mind,  should  be  extended 
so  that  the  people  living  on  the  farms  of  the  Province  will 
not  stop  going  to  school  when  they  are  14  or  15  or  16.  Now 
in  the  cities  or  towns  it  is  possible  for  young  men  going  into 
professions,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18  or  19  or  20,  to 
have  acquired  all  the  education  needed  in  the  profession 
chosen,  but  such  is  not  exactly  the  case  in  the  country.  If 
you  will  go  into  the  schools  of  Denmark,  carried  on  three  or 
four  months  there  during  the  winter,  you  will  find  men  tak- 
ing the  work  30,  40  and  up  to  50  years  of  age,  and  I see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  in  this  country  get  into  the  same 
system. 

Now  of  the  regular  one  month  short  courses,  we  had 
thirty-eight  of  these  last  year,  with  a total  enrolment  of  871. 
The  average  enrolment  per  course  was  23,  so  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education  in  the  work  of  the  short  courses  we  have 
extended  that,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  further  extend  as  assist- 
ance becomes  available. 

As  to  the  Agricultural  College. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  continues  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  agricultural  education  of  this  Prov- 
ince and  its  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  elaboration. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  courses,  particular- 
ly with  a view  to  giving  more  practical  information  to  the 
boy  who  is  going  back  to  the  farm.  We  have  also  endeav- 
oured to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  College  with  other  in- 
stitutions such  as  Vineland  and  Kemptville.  In  horticultur- 
al work  particularly  I would  mention  the  organization  of  the 
Horticultural  Council,  which  meets  frequently  to  review  the 
work  of  a horticultural  nature  carried  on  in  this  Province. 

Veterinary  College  Moved  to  Guelph. 

I decided  also  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  students  at 
Guelph  that  the  Veterinary  College  should  be  moved  to 
Guelph.  I feel  now  that  this  was  a good  move  both  for 
the  students  of  the  Veterinary  College  and  the  students  at 
Guelph.  As  a result  the  Veterinary  students  will  now  get 
a training  in  live  stock  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
get  here  in  Toronto,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  boys  in  the 
courses  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  will  now  get  a 
real  good  training  in  Veterinary  science.  In  addition  to 
that  let  me  say  that  the  health  of  the  herds  is  a matter  of 
very  deep  concern  to  all,  and  we  have  provided  hospital 
equipment  for  the  carrying  on  of  investigation  and  research 
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work.  There  are  great  regions  yet  unknown  in  Veterinary 
science,  especially  as  to  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and 
the  staff  at  the  Veterinary  College  at  Guelph  are  going  to 
undertake  investigational  work,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  results  will  be  very  valuable  to  the 
live  stock  men  of  this  Province  and  of  this  country. 

Helping  Northern  Ontario. 

The  farm  in  Northern  Ontario,  was  formerly  at  Mon- 
teith.  The  Minister  of  Education  found  difficulty  in  getting 
teachers  for  Northern  Ontario.  They  would  stay  for  a short 
time  and  then  would  go  south  into  the  older  part  of  the 
Province.  The  Minister  of  Education  discussed  this  with 
the  Premier  and  myself  and  decided  to  take  over  that  farm 
for  a teaching  academy.  That  has  been  done  and  the  re- 
sults were  such  that  they  have  had  to  erect  this  year  a very 
considerable  addition.  The  Department  then  proceeded 
and  bought  a farm  at  New  Liskeard,  with  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing there  an  experimental  farm.  The  building  program 
was  not  proceeded  with  last  fall  on  account  of  the  fire,  but 
it  is  the  intention  to  go  ahead  this  spring,  the  idea  being  to 
try  and  set  up  not  only  an  experimental  demonstration  farm, 
but  a centre  for  the  distribution  through  all  that  country 
of  good  breeding  live  stock.  It  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  best 
services  that  this  Department  of  Agriculture  can  perform 
for  the  settlers  of  Northern  Ontario,  that  they  should  pro- 
vide facilities  for  them  to  obtain  good  live  stock. 

Serving  South-Western  Ontario. 

Also,  we  have  started  an  experimental  farm  in  South- 
western Ontario  at  Ridgetown.  It  is  always  recognized 
that  our  equipment  at  Guelph  would  never  take  care  of 
special  lines  carried  in  South-western  Ontario.  We  grow 
there  tobacco,  seed  corn,  sugar  beets,  and  vegetables. 
When  it  was  decided  that  we  should  establish  a farm  in 
that  district  the  farm  was  chosen  by  a committee.  I ap- 
pointed the  committee  for  the  purpose,  and  on  this  was 
the  President  of  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  the 
President  of  the  Seed  Grain  Association,  President  of  the 
Bean  Association,  President  of  the  Sugar  Beet  Association. 
They  chose  the  farm  at  Ridgetown.  I want  to  point  out 
the  method  which  was  followed  and  I am  sure  that  every 
one  who  has  seen  the  farm  and  knows  it  will  admit  that 
probably  the  best  farm  in  South-western  Ontario  was 
chosen. 

Mr.  Ferguson : I believe  your  judgment  was  right. 

No  influence  whatsoever  was  used.  The  committee 
appointed  to  choose  was  one  deeply  interested  and  they 
chose  the  farm  where  the  experimental  station  is  now  situ- 
ated. 

I know  it  was  admitted  by  the  Government  preceding 
this  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  a farm  in  that  district 
should  be  established.  It  has  been  in  operation  only  one 
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year  but  the  work  accomplished  has  fully  justified  the  insti- 
tution. 

New  Dairy  Work. 

In  connection  with  the  work  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, may  I say  that  the  two  outstanding  features  during 
the  year  have  been  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  both 
Guelph  and  Kingston,  and  the  operation  of  the  Dairy  Stand- 
ards Act. 

The  new  building  at  Guelph  replaces  old  buildings 
which  have  become  obsolete,  and  the  new  building  at 
Kingston  replaces  one  destroyed  by  fire.  Both  are  modern 
structures,  well  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  machin- 
ery, and  will  be  able  to  render  the  maximum  service  to  the 
industry,  as  to  which  I fear  we  have  been  lagging  behind 
in  the  past. 

As  to  the  Dairy  Standards  Act,  perhaps  I should  first 
recall  its  history.  It  was  first  passed  in  this  House  in  1916.  It 
was  then  provided  that  it  was  to  come  into  force  on  March 
1st,  1917,  but  considerable  opposition  developed,  and  it  was 
amended  to  provide  that  it  come  into  force  on  proclamation. 
This  was  the  situation  when  this  Government  came  into 
office  in  1919.  When  I looked  into  the  matter,  I found  that 
there  was  a weakness  in  the  Act,  inasmuch  as  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  making  of  tests.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  being  that  milk  shall  be  paid  for  on  the 
basis  of  its  butter  fat  content,  it  was  of  first  importance  that 
the  testing  be  absolutely  accurate.  Hence  I had  it  strength- 
ened in  this  regard  and  provided  that  it  should  come  into 
force  on  January  1st,  1922. 

Why  Act  Was  Enforced. 

Let  me  tell  the  House  briefly  why  I felt  the  Act  should 
be  enforced.  For  years  and  years  we  had  preached  quality 
in  our  products,  but  we  were  paying  for  raw  material  on  the 
basis  of  quantity  and  not  of  quality.  In  recent  years  we 
have  been  losing  our  hold  on  the  British  market  for  cheese. 
New  Zealand  has  forged  ahead  of  us,  and  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year  her  production  is  increasing,  while  ours  has 
been  decreasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a year  ago  we 
exported  11,000,000  pounds  less  than  ten  years  ago,  while 
New  Zealand  exported  50,000,000  more. 

These  facts  were  particularly  impressed  upon  me  when 
I was  in  Great  Britain,  and  because  of  these  facts,  I felt 
that  anything  which  could  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  product  and  reward  the  man  who  produces  a product  of 
quality  should  certainly  be  done. 

In  this  connection  I am  glad  to  note  that  the  Federal 
Department  realizes  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
has  sent  Commissioner  Ruddick  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Saskat- 
chewan to  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  studying  condi- 
tions and  evolving  remedies. 

One  Year  of  Dairy  Standards  Act. 

As  a contribution  towards  restoring  the  market  for  On- 
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tario  cheese,  I felt  that  anything  which  served  to  reward 
the  producers  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  their  product  would  be  helpful,  and  I,  therefore, 
felt  it  my  duty  to  enforce  the  Dairy  Standards  Act.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  do  the  testing  where  desired,  so 
that  every  farmer  would  be  sure  of  a square  deal  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  test.  Instructions  were  given  that  the  Act  should 
be  enforced  fairly,  but  with  judgment,  and  in  a spirit  of  co- 
operation rather  than  imposing  hardship.  This  plan,  I am 
glad  to  say,  has  worked  well.  At  the  first  of  the  season 
there  was  a good  deal  of  opposition  particularly  in  certain 
limited  areas.  This  opposition  was  due,  to  some  extent, 
to  misunderstandings,  and  inadequate  information  as  to  the 
real  scope  and  effect  of  the  Act.  In  some  instances  oppo- 
sition may  have  been  due  to  other  considerations  as  well. 
As  the  Act  went  into  effect  and  was  more  generally  under- 
stood, this  antagonism  diminished,  and  I believe  that  when 
the  dairy  season  opens  this  spring,  there  will  not  be  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  hostility  which  was  shown  a year  ago,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  Act  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry,  and  is  fair  to  the  producers. 

What  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  first  year?  In 
1920  it  took  one  pound  more  milk  to  make  a pound  of 
cheese  than  it  did  in  1900;  that  is,  in  twenty  years  the 
amount  of  cheese  made  from  milk  gradually  decreased. 
Last  year  for  the  first  time  the  pendulum  swung  the  other 
way  and  it  took  1.4  less  pounds  of  milk  than  the  year  before 
to  make  a pound  of  cheese.  This  alone  in  Eastern  Ontario 
means  an  increased  return  to  the  dairymen  of  $110,000.  If 
we  could  possibly  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  cheese  to  that  used  in  1900,  it  will  mean  over  a 
million  dollars  a year  to  the  dairymen  of  Ontario,  and  I be- 
lieve this  is  not  too  much  to  expect  in  the  next  few  years. 
Apart  from  this  feature,  the  cheese  of  last  season  showed  a 
higher  quality  due  to  the  absence  of  fruity  flavour  which  is 
possibly  attributable  to  the  pasteurization  of  the  whey. 
Then  too,  adulteration  of  milk  has  been  eliminated  and 
greater  care  has  been  shown  on  the  farms  in  weeding  out 
the  herd  and  caring  for  the  milk. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I would  like  to  refer  to  in 
this  connection.  It  has)  been  suggested  that  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  has  driven  patrons  away  from  cheese  fac- 
tories. I do  not  believe  this  is. true.  The  market  conditions 
of  the  past  season  have  shown  a higher  return  for  butter, 
and  this  has  been  the  real  reason  why  milk,  which  formerly 
went  to  cheese  factories,  has  been  diverted  to  the  making 
of  butter. 

Value  of  Farm  Survey  Work. 

Let  me  refer  also  to  another  branch  of  the  work  which 
was  started  by  the  previous  administration,  but  greatly  ex- 
tended in  the  last  three  and  a half  years,  that  is  our  farm 
survey  work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  there 
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is  work  for  a committee  of  investigation  to  perform  in  this 
Province,  that  a committee  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  just  why  the  farmers  of  the  Province  are  not 
prosperous. 

Let  me  say  to  the  House  that  this  means  has  been 
adopted  and  committees  formed  in  other  parts,  in  other 
countries,  and  one  is  operating  today  in  England,  one  has 
just  completed  its  report  in  Australia,  but  none  of  these 
places  have  had  the  complete  farm  survey  that  has  been 
made  in  this  Province.  Let  me  also  remind  you  and  show 
the  excellent  results  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  here 
in  our  farm  surveys.  I have  always  felt  that  before  one 
could  enunciate  an  agricultural  policy  in  this  Province  or 
in  this  Dominion,  one  should  have  before  him  all  the  facts. 
These  farm  surveys  are  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
facts. 

In  South  Africa  a commission  appointed  to  investigate 
agricultural  conditions  has  just  reported  and  the  report 
reached  me  only  last  week.  In  looking  through  the  report 
I find  that  these  men  advise  the  Government  to  institute  a 
system  of  farm  surveys  and  it  says  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  finest  farm  survey  reports,  that  have  been  written  up  in 
the  English  language,  are  those  carried  on  and  written  up 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

In  the  last  year  farm  surveys  were  carried  on  to  find 
out  the  cost  of  production  of  many  of  our  stable  products, 
in  addition  to  finding  out  the  labour  income  in  the  various 
branches  of  farming. 

What  a Dairy  Survey  Showed. 

One  of  the  most  important  surveys  carried  on  during 
the  past  year  was  with  reference  to  the  dairy  industry.  I 
have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front us  in  this  matter,  to  the  manner  in  which  our  cheese 
is  being  displaced  in  the  British  market  by  New  Zealand, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Western  Provinces  are  sur- 
passing us  in  export  butter.  Yet  this  industry  represents 
a total  return  to  the  Province  of  over  $67,000,000  and  it  is 
important  that  it  should  receive  the  fullest  consideration 
before  it  is  too  late.  Hence  a detailed  examination  was 
made  into  the  conditions  surrounding  the  business  of  some 
375  factories,  and  it  was  found  that  the  small  factory  was 
one  of  the  weak  links  in  our  dairy  chain;  because  of  the 
small  output  it  was  impossible  to  employ  the  most  capable 
help  and  high  cost  of  production  and  low  quality  were  the 
inevitable  results.  In  factories  making  less  than  fifty  tons 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  cheese  was  3.60  per  pound;  forty 
to  seventy  tons — 2.70  per  pound;  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tons — 2.29;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
tons — 1.93.  As  the  volume  goes  up  the  cost  goes  down. 
Of  course,  I realize  that  the  length  of  haul  to  the  factory  is 
a limiting  factor,  but  it  has  been  found  that  milk  can  be 
hauled  economically  from  3%  to  4 miles,  and  if  we  could 
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combine  three  40-ton  factories,  it  would  effect  a saving  per 
year  of  $2,685  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  alone.  These 
facts,  reinforced  by  much  information,  have  been  placed 
before  the  producing  dairymen  of  the  Province  for  the  first 
time  and  I trust  they  will  lead  to  a consolidation  of  cheese 
factories,  which  will  greatly  benefit  the  industry  as  well  as 
the  individual  farmer.  Of  this  I may  have  more  to  say  be- 
fore the  session  ends. 

Cream  Act  Works  Well. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  saving  that  was  made  by  the  in- 
troduction into  the  House  by  the  Act  governing  the  sale  of 
cream.  We  all  know  that  cream  is  sold  on  the  basis  of 
butter  fat.  The  estimated  value  of  the  cream  sold  by  the 
farmers  last  year  was  $21,800,000.  Now  the  determina- 
tion of  that  content  of  cream  has  been,  up  to  this  Act,  in 
the  hands  of  the  purchaser.  The  farmers  shipped  their 
cream;  the  purchaser  determined  the  percentage  of  fat;  he 
returned  a statement  showing  the  percentage  of  the  fat 
with  a check.  The  purchaser  alone  determined  the  per- 
centage of  the  fat. 

Now  it  was  figured  out  that  even  if  there  was  a discrep- 
ancy of  one  per  cent,  it  would  mean  $550,000  to  the  Prov- 
ince. Evidence  has  been  collected  to  show  that  the  dis- 
crepancy was  not  one,  but  it  was,  in  many  cases,  as  high  as 
eight  per  cent;  that  in  252  tests  the  vast  majority  of  them 
ran  between  three  and  eight. 

In  1920  we  passed  an  Act  making  it  an  offence  to  mis- 
represent the  tests  of  cream.  Now  this  Act  has  been  ad- 
ministered not  with  the  idea  of  persecuting  or  prosecuting 
any  person.  We  found  that  there  were  dozens  of  buyers 
who  were  under-rating  the  test,  but  the  principals  of  the 
concern  did  not  know  it.  Many  were  misrepresenting  the 
test  because  they  were  not  proficient  in  the  testing  of  the 
cream.  But,  as  a result  of  the  Act  which  was  passed,  our 
inspectors  now  have  the  right  to  make  check  tests,  the  right 
to  go  into  the  condensaries,  and  as  a result  of  the  operating 
of  this  Act,  every  year  has  meant  to  the  farmers  of  this 
Province  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — far  more  than 
they  have  any  idea  of.  We  have  not  administered  this  Act 
with  any  great  publicity.  Our  desire  was  not  to  ruin  any 
person;  we  had  to  prosecute  several  persons,  it  is  true,  but 
only  where  they  continued  to  offend. 

Cold  Storage. 

Just  a word  on  the  Brighton  Cold  Storage  plant,  which 
is  in  its  second  year.  During  1922  and  1923  this  plant 
handled  415  crates  of  celery;  2,412  boxes  of  apples;  9,241 
barrels  of  apples;  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $3,- 
420.63;  the  interest  on  capital  expenditure,  figuring  the  in- 
terest at  6 per  cent.,  was  $2,372.58,  making  a total  of 
$5,694.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  products  going 
through  the  cold  storage  amounted  to  $6,733.26,  leaving  a 
surplus  for  the  year  of  $1,039.05.  Now  the  experience 
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gained  from  the  operation  of  this  plant  may  be  briefly  told 
as  follows: 

The  first  is  that  the  small  unit  cold  storages  can  be 
economically  operated  in  fruit  sections  where  electric  power 
and  water  supply  are  available;  second,  that  small  units  lo- 
cally situated  give  to  the  growers  better  service  than  large 
units  located  at  distances  in  big  centres.  This  has  always 
been  a disputed  point,  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  oper- 
ate small  local  units  of  cold  storage.  Third,  it  was  found 
from  our  experience  that  certain  varieties,  like  the  snow 
and  mackintosh,  may  be  kept  in  perfect  condition  for  the 
Christmas  market  when  the  price  is  satisfactory;  fourth, 
that  the  choice  winter  varities  keep  perfectly  in  cold  stor- 
age; fifth,  that  the  late  winter  varieties  like  Ben  Davis, 
should  not  be  sold  for  consumption  in  the  fall  or  early  win- 
ter. If  they  are  kept  in  cold  storage  until  February  and 
March  they  will  help  to  steady  the  market  and  go  on  in 
perfectly  good  condition.  No  variety  will  pay  expenses  of 
cold  storage  unless  well  grown,  properly  crated  and  packed, 
and  also  it  has  been  shown  that  loans  can  be  secured  on  ap- 
ples when  put  in  cold  storage,  because  the  banks  feel  they 
are  perfectly  safe  in  the  loans  they  are  making. 

Mr.  Marshall : Could  the  Minister  inform  us  if  it  is  the 
intention  to  establish  any  more? 

I feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has  now  pretty  well 
taken  care  of  that.  My  information  is  that,  in  all  of  these 
cold  storages  erected  by  a Government,  they  should  be 
erected  and  operated  on  some  basis  looking  ultimately  to 
the  passing  of  the  cold  storage  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
grower.  I do  not  think  a Government  should  contemplate 
running  these  cold  storages  in  perpetuity.  I have  no  doubt 
that  as  a result  of  the  Federal  Government  subsidy  several 
more  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future — the  subsidy  of  40 
per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

Get  Local  Co-operation. 

Now  my  honourable  friend  made  reference  to  our  dis- 
trict representatives.  He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  quite  efficient.  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  district  representative  system  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  calibre  of  the  individual  representa- 
tive. In  any  counties  where  the  district  representative  sys- 
tem has  not  been  entirely  successful,  it  has  not  been  the 
fault  of  the  counties,  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  representa- 
tive. He  says  the  farmer  is  to  blame.  There  may  be  indi- 
vidual cases  of  an  individual  farmer,  but  I doubt  whether 
there  is  a single  county  in  the  whole  of  the  Province  where 
the  farmers  would  not  be  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  assistance  of  the  district  representa- 
tives. But  I have  always  felt  also  that  it  would  make  the 
agricultural  representative  system  more  effective  if  there 
was  some  local  control.  I quite  realized  that  the  operations 
of  the  system  must  be  directed  from  the  central  office  by  one 
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or  two  individuals.  They  must  have  control  so  as  to  co-or- 
dinate the  work;  in  order  to  make  the  district  representa- 
tive work  in  the  county  effective  there  should  be  brought 
about  a feeling  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  county  that  a rep- 
resentative is  there  for  their  service,  and  that  his  office  is 
their  office,  and  that  their  advice  is  always  welcome.  With 
that  in  view  we  are  asking  the  county  council  in  each  case 
to  appoint  a representative  on  the  advisory  council,  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  township,  and  this  board  will  be  an 
advisory  board,  the  district  representative  being  secretary  to 
the  board.  This  board  will  advise  the  representative  as  to 
his  work,  how  it  should  be  undertaken,  how  it  could  be  most 
effectively  carried  out. 

This  has  been  adopted  already  in  18  counties  and  our 
reports  are  very  satisfactory,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  the 
world  but  that  in  the  matter  of  a few  years  we  will  have  set 
up  in  these  counties  advisory  councils  so  that  all  the  people 
in  the  county  will  realize  that  they  have  some  part  in  this 
work,  and  that  it  is  their  work,  and  will  make  the  district 
representative  more  effective. 

Building  up  Bacon  Industry. 

We  have  also  undertaken  to  do  what  we  can  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  bacon  industry  in  this  Province,  the 
importance  of  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  On- 
tario produced  one  and  a half  million  hogs.  There  is  in 
Great  Britain  a market  which  can  readily  absorb  all  the 
bacon  which  we  can  export,  if  only  we  export  the  right 
quality.  When  I was  in  Great  Britain  I sat  for  two  days 
and  watched  them  handling  the  produce  from  Denmark, 
Ireland  and  Canada,  and  I found  the  Canadian  produce  dis- 
counted to  the  extent  of  six  cents  a pound.  This  is 
another  heavy  embargo  against  Canada  which  I would  like 
to  see  removed.  I believe  a system  of  grading,  properly 
carried  out,  will  go  a long  way  to  removing  it,  and  hence  we 
have  co-operated  with  the  Federal  Government  in  getting 
such  a system  established  in  this  country.  It  cannot  do 
everything  in  a few  months  or  in  a year,  but  if  we  are  sure 
we  are  on  the  right  lines,  we  need  only  patience  and  per- 
sistence to  obtain  the  ultimate  results.  We  have  got  to 
realize  that  the  reputation  of  the  products  of  this  country  is 
a national  asset  which  no  man,  or  corporation,  or  set  of  cor- 
porations, should  have  the  power  to  smash. 

Helped  Reduce  Freight  Rates. 

In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  our  live  stock 
industry,  I would  like  to  mention  another  instance  where  we 
were  able  to  be  of  assistance.  All  will  remember  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  freight  rates  which  prevailed  immediately 
after  the  War,  and  which  have  not  even  yet  been  entirely 
reduced.  In  1920,  through  the  Eastern  Canada  Live  Stock 
Union,  application  was  made  to  the  Railway  Board  for  a 
hearing,  with  special  reference  to  freight  rates  on  live  stock 
and  the  information  necessary  to  present  the  case  was  com- 
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piled  by  Professor  Leitch  and  his  staff  on  the  Farm  Survey 
Department.  The  evidence  was  submitted  and  the  Board 
immediately  granted  a 25%  reduction  as  a consequence. 
This  reduction  meant  a saving  in  freight  of  $532,726  on  the 
shipments  to  Toronto  Live  Stock  yards  alone. 

Royal  Show  Big  Success. 

The  House  also  voted  $25,000  as  a grant  to  the  Royal 
Show.  We  all  remember  that  when  the  Royal  Show  was 
first  talked  of  being  held  here  in  Toronto,  many  feared  that 
it  would  not  be  a success.  It  was  the  first  time  a Royal 
National  Live  Stock  Show  had  been  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  first  great  National  Live  Stock  Show  was  of  im- 
portance to  all  the  people  of  this  country.  It  was  made 
possible  because  of  the  $25,000  grant  which  was  made  by 
this  Province  to  the  prize  list,  so  that  if  my  honourable 
friend  thinks  that  we  have  not  spent  enough  money,  this  is 
one  particular  place  where  we  have  spent  liberally  and  with 
good  effect.  The  Show  was  a great  advertisement  to  the 
Province,  and  was  a great  stimulus  to  the  industry  when  the 
stimulus  was  needed.  I just  want  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the 
directors  in  charge  of  that  fair.  . It  was  a great  tribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  their  work.  They  held  here  in  Canada  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  shows,  in  many  respects  the  finest 
Live  Stock  Show,  that  was  ever  held  in  the  world.  Every 
Province  in  Canada  was  represented  in  exhibits  of  that 
show.  We  had  more  dairy  cattle  in  that  show  here  than 
was  at  the  National  Show  at  St.  Paul.  More  poultry  was  at 
the  Live  Stock  Show  here  than  any  poultry  show  on  earth. 
It  was  second  to  the  New  York  Horse  Show  in  light  horses 
and  in  every  respect  the  Royal  Show  that  was  held  here  last 
year  was  a success. 

Advertising  Ontario. 

With  a view  to  bringing  Ontario  agricultural  and 
live  stock  products  to  the  attention  of  outside  markets,  we 
have  assisted  in  putting  on  exhibits  with  very  gratifying 
results.  Exhibits  of  cheese  and  butter  were  made  at  the 
London  Dairy  Show  and  of  fruit  at  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show 
in  England.  In  cheese  we  won  four  first  places,  and  in  but- 
ter nothing,  so  that  both  products,  because  of  what  we  won 
and  what  we  didn't  win,  were  of  considerable  advantage. 
In  apples  we  won  eleven  firsts,  nine  seconds,  and  one  third. 
In  Live  Stock,  exhibits  were  sent  across  the  line  to  the  Nat- 
ional Dairy  Show  at  St.  Paul's,  competing  against  the  dairy 
cattle  of  the  world.  Ontario  won  two  championships,  two 
firsts,  three  seconds,  and  five  thirds.  In  the  competition  for 
best  herd  from  any  Province,  Ontario  stood  second.  At  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  our  horses  won 
a reserve  championship,  two  firsts  and  three  seconds,  while 
in  sheep,  Ontario  cleaned  up  all  the  best  prizes,  winning 
eight  championships,  thirty-two  firsts  and  twenty-five  sec- 
onds. 
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Embargo  Activities. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  discussing  another  live  stock 
question,  and  that  is  our  activities  looking  toward  the  lift- 
ing of  the  cattle  embargo,  which  existed  for  thirty  years 
against  Canadian  cattle  going  into  the  British  markets.  I 
realize  that  my  activities  in  this  regard  have  been  criticized, 
but  let  me  say  that  in  my  view,  criticisms  amount  to  nothing 
compared  to  the  great  boon  which  it  is  going  to  be  to  the 
live  stock  industry  of  this  country.  This  went  into  effect  in 
1892  by  regulation  because  it  was  supposed  some  cattle  had 
pleuro  pneumonia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  em- 
bargo was  placed  because  of  disease  existing  in  Canadian 
cattle. 

In  1896  that  regulation  was  made  law.  All  down  dur- 
ing the  years  repeated  efforts  were  made  by  successive  gov- 
ernments to  have  this  embargo  lifted,  but  all  these  efforts 
failed.  During  the  conference  of  1917  the  pledge  was 
given,  what  has  been  called  the  pledge,  that  the  embargo 
would  be  lifted.  At  this  conference  that  matter  was 
brought  up  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Rog- 
ers. The  pledge  was  given,  I think,  in  very  definite  terms. 

How  Embargo  Was  Removed. 

How  is  it  that  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  was  cul- 
tivated to  the  point  of  demanding  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  embargo  be  removed,  and  legislation  was 
passed  through  both  Houses  in  1922?  How  was  it?  I will 
tell  my  honourable  friends.  When  I took  up  the  question 
with  the  members  of  the  British  Government  they  informed 
me  Canada  could  go  on  for  fifty  years  more  and  could  not 
succeed — the  British  people  alone  could  lift  the  embargo — 
and  that  the  proper  method  to  pursue  was  to  get  public 
opinion  to  the  point  of  demanding  it,  and  it  would  be  lifted. 

In  November,  1920,  I commenced  a plan  of  publicity, 
to  place  the  facts  before  the  British  people,  because  I found 
the  people  were  not  possessed  of  the  facts,  and  felt  that 
herds  in  this  country  were  diseased  and  were  satisfied  that 
the  embargo  should  remain.  I succeeded  in  interesting 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  with  his  newspapers,  and  I would  say 
to  the  House  that  within  the  next  twenty-four  months  after 
November,  this  embargo  question  got  more  publicity  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  previous  twenty-six  years.  I was 
aware  this  was  a Federal  affair,  and  was  making  no  attempt 
to  have  the  embargo  lifted  for  political  purposes. 

When  I went  to  London  first  in  November,  1920,  I was 
asked  by  those  who  undertook  the  educational  campaign  in 
Great  Britain  to  return  later  and  address  a meeting.  This 
meeting  was  arranged  for  March.  I would  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  people  who  were  conducting  the  campaign 
in  Great  Britain  were  citizens  of  the  British  Isles  who  had 
a perfect  right  to  carry  on  any  campaign  that  they  chose 
with  reference  to  any  matter  of  public  interest.  This  was 
not,  however,  a merely  local  matter,  but  a matter  of  Impe- 


rial  interest  and  importance,  and  on  such  a matter  I claim 
that  any  citizen  of  Canada  had  a right  to  express  his  views. 
I,  therefore,  readily  accepted  the  invitation  to  address  a 
couple  of  meetings  which  were  held  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  were  of  an  entirely  agricultural  and  non-political  char- 
acter. There  have  been  suggestions  that  this  course  was 
improper,  but  I submit  there  was  no  impropriety  in  my  ad- 
dressing a couple  of  meetings  in  London  on  a subject  of  Can- 
adian and  Imperial  importance.  Such  an  exchange  of 
views  tends  to  strengthen  the  Empire  rather  than  otherwise. 
Since  that  time  we  have  witnessed  broader  interpretations 
on  points  of  Imperial  and  international  interest,  and  it  is 
now  not  unusual  to  see  eminent  British  statesmen  like  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  visiting  the  United  States  to  discuss  questions 
such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  which  are  involved  in  the 
political  controversies  of  that  country.  If  this  is  possible 
with  reference  to  international  matters,  as  affecting  foreign 
countries,  surely  it  is  quite  justified  as  regards  Imperial 
matters  affecting  vitally  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Embargo  Speech  in  London. 

Not  only  was  my  action  justified,  but  I believe  the 
words  which  I used  on  that  occasion  were  equally  in  good 
taste  and  to  the  point.  Let  me  read  one  paragraph  from 
the  remarks  I made  on  that  occasion,  as  follows: 

“Each  time  Canada  has  protested  against  the  embargo, 
speeches  have  been  made  and  articles  appeared  in  papers 
and  magazines,  all  of  which  went  to  show  the  embargo  was 
instituted  and  maintained  because  the  herds  of  Canada  were 
unclean.  This  has  been  denied  afterward  by  the  Canadian 
Government  and  other  authorities,  but  as  one  travels  in 
England  and  Scotland,  one  finds  that  that  old  lie  still  lives, 
and  that  even  those  who  want  to  be  fair  still  believe  that 
possibly  Canadian  herds  are  unclean.  Why,  even  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Henderson,  who  spoke  tonight,  preceded 
me,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  not  quite  sure  that  Canadian 
herds  were  clean.  He  said  he  believed  they  were 
clean  now,  but  was  not  sure  they  had  always 
been  clean.  I am  here  tonight  to  attempt  to  nail  that 
lie.  I feel  that  I have  a right  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  at- 
tention of  you  all.  I believe  in  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire,  an  Empire  held  together  by  bonds  of  blood  and  sen- 
timent, but  I,  for  one,  want  to  see  these  bonds  supported  by 
a great  and  flowing  trade  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire.  I want  to  do  what  I can  to  build  up  British  Em- 
pire trade,  because  I feel  the  Empire  is  leading  the  world 
upon  safe  and  sane  paths  to  greater  glories  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Now  as  to  disease,  the  promise  of  1917  has 
been  referred  to.  I am  not  going  to  say  anything  more  on 
this  point  than  simply  this,  that  feeling  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  Empire  from 
the  lifting  of  this  embargo,  I believe  the  British  Government 
will  see  the  pledge  will  be  carried  out.  The  embargo  was 
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instituted  on  grounds  that  cannot  be  substantiated,  and  it 
has  continued  through  the  years  upon  grounds  that  cannot 
be  maintained  and  worked  injustice  to  the  herds  of  Canada, 
and  all  we  ask  is  the  question,  “Why?” 

I just  read  this  because  of  the  criticisms  leveled  against 
me  when  I went  over  there. 

Pledge  Was  Cancelled. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  embargo  was  removed  be- 
cause of  the  promise  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  Conference 
of  1917.  I have  always  given  full  credit  to  those  who  took 
part  on  behalf  of  Canada  at  that  Conference,  particularly 
Honourable  Robert  Rogers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
a definite  assurance  was  given  that  the  embargo  would  be 
removed.  It  is  important,  however,  to  follow  subsequent 
developments.  The  understanding  was  that  the  removal 
was  to  become  operative  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  War.  The  War  ended  in  November,  1918,  but  the  em- 
bargo continued.  In  1919  and  in  1920  there  was  a succes- 
sion of  official  statements,  which  I can  quote  in  full  if  neces- 
sary, issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  stating  posi- 
tively that  conditions  had  changed  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  see  its  way  to  the  removal  of  the  embargo. 
One  reason  advanced  was  that  the  opinion  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  approve  of  such  a 
course.  These  statements  were  so  official  and  so  positive 
that  they  were  generally  accepted,  and  the  issue  was  prac- 
tically dead  in  Great  Britain  when  I arrived  in  the  fall  of 
1920.  Since  that  time  events  have  moved  rapidly  and 
many  men  and  many  organizations  have  assisted  in  educat- 
ing public  opinion  to  the  point  which  culminated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  declaring  by  a large  majority  in  favour 
of  the  removal  of  the  embargo. 

The  Act  has  now  been  passed  lifting  the  embargo,  and 
goes  into  effect  on  April  1st  next,  and  I predict  it  will 
be  a tremendous  benefit  to  the  live  stock  farmers  of  this 
country.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  here  by  a dispatch  coming 
from  Great  Britain  as  follows:  “Removal  of  the  ambargo  on 
Canadian  cattle  will  mean  a gain  to  Canadian  farmers,  rail- 
ways and  steamship  companies  of  almost  $10,000,000  a 
year,  the  estimate  of  experts  who  assisted  the  Canadian 
ministers  in  the  recent  Conference  on  the  embargo  with 
British  ministers.” 

Effect  of  “Butting  In.” 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  point  out  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  Canadian  live  stock  farmer.  I am  just 
going  to  say  a word  as  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  for  lifting 
the  embargo,  and  I would  not  make  a reference  to  it  but  for 
the  fact  that  some  public  men  have  seen  fit  to  say  that  I 
butted  into  this  question  and  made  it  more  difficult  to  have 
the  embargo  lifted.  I want  to  say  to  those  who  make  such 
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a statement  that  for  28  years  I never  butted  into  the  ques- 
tion and  the  embargo  still  remained;  I butted  in  at  the  end 
of  28  years  and  the  embargo  came  off  (Applause).  Now 
as  to  whom  the  credit  is  due,  I want  to  say  Canadians  should 
give  credit  to  Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  made  a tremendous 
fight  at  tremendous  cost  to  himself.  Very  seldom  has  re- 
ference been  made  to  the  work  which  was  done  at  the  1917 
Conference  by  Honourable  Robert  Rogers.  I believe  that 
had  he  been  left  alone  with  his  system  of  diplomacy  it  would 
have  been  effective  at  that  time.  I also  wish  to  give  credit 
to  the  present  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  Larkin,  who  was  very 
active  after  he  went  over  there,  and  who  conducted  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  also  the  Federal  officials  at  Ottawa,  who 
drew  up  the  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  cattle. 
As  to  my  own  activities  and  responsibilities,  I think  that  the 
members  of  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  of  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  this  campaign,  there  is  no  man  who 
knows  more  about  the  part  played  by  each  in  the  campaign 
or  who  is  in  a better  position  to  praise  what  was  done  by 
each  than  Lord  Beaverbrook.  On  July  25th,  1922,  I re- 
ceived the  following  cablegram,  just  after  the  resolution 
had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain  calling 
for  the  removal  of  the  embargo : “Resolution  to  remove  cat- 
tle embargo  passed  the  Commons  by  substantial  majority. 
This  means  that  will  of  people  of  Great  Britain  is  pro- 
claimed. Principal  credit  for  this  decision  lies  with  your- 
self, who  first  came  to  England  as  organizer  of  the  move- 
ment and  returned  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  British 
public.  Your  attitude  was  the  greatest  item  in  the  move- 
ment. You  have  been  criticized  by  opponents  of  removal 
of  the  embargo,  but  attacks  are  a tribute  to  efficiency  with 
which  you  pleaded  the  cause.  Public  opinion  here  appreci- 
ates your  action  and  that  of  other  eminent  statesmen.  Beav- 
erbrook. 

Better  Marketing  Machinery  Necessary. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  that  in  addition  to  wider 
markets,  we  are  in  need  of  better  marketing  machinery  than 
is  available  at  the  present  time.  I believe  present  condi- 
tions are  antiquated,  uneconomical,  and  facilitate  specula- 
tion. No  other  business  in  the  world  but  farming  could 
have  existed  at  all  with  the  methods  of  marketing  farm  pro- 
duce, which  have  prevailed  over  past  years.  To  my  mind 
the  greatest  hope  of  improvement  in  this  important  regard 
exists  in  the  application  of  principles  of  commodity  co-oper- 
ation in  a large  way  to  the  marketing  of  our  products.  In 
the  United  States  there  has  been  a remarkable  development 
along  this  line,  and  today  strong  commodity  organizations, 
financed,  operated  and  controlled  by  producers,  are  doing 
business  aggregating  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars.  Pres- 
ident Harding  himself  has  said,  “I  believe  the  American 
people,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  but  for  their  own 
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welfare,  will  encourage  and  stimulate  buying,  distributing, 
and  selling  of  farm  products/' 

I will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  read  how  im- 
portant it  is  considered  in  the  United  States,  nor  how  im- 
portant it  is  considered  today  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  all 
these  countries  it  is  recognized  that  the  important  thing  to- 
day is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  country 
to  a sane,  intelligent  consideration  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  their  industry;  and  I have,  as  far  as  possible  for 
me  in  the  last  three  years,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  this  Province  to  these  questions,  and  I believe 
that  if  a campaign  is  continued  for  a short  while,  not  only 
will  the  farmers  of  this  Province  organize  themselves  into 
commodity  organizations,  but  the  business  and  financial 
men  will  support  them,  and  I am  confident  that  then,  and 
not  until  then,  will  we  have  our  goods  go  onto  the  markets 
of  the  world  in  a condition  satisfactory  to  every  person,  and 
that  will  build  up  our  export  trade  year  after  year.  But 
in  the  present  method  of  marketing  our  goods,  when  thous- 
ands of  farmers  each  year,  when  products  are  ready,  dump 
them  on  the  market  without  regard  to  quality  or  whether 
the  market  can  absorb  the  products  or  not,  I say  there  is  no 
other  industry  that  could  have  survived  except  agriculture 
with  such  methods  of  marketing  products.  Every  industry 
is  operated  today  upon  the  method  of  studying  thoroughly 
and  completely  the  absorbing  power  of  the  buying  market. 
How  can  any  individual  farmer  or  cheese  factory  or  cream- 
ery be  expected  to  know  the  absorbing  power  of  the  buying 
markets  of  the  world?  How  can  they  be  expected  to  know 
the  production  of  other  countries  of  the  world?  Only  by 
the  development  of  these  big  co-operative  organizations  in 
which  thousands  of  growers  go  to  work  and  pool  their  in- 
terests for  the  marketing  of  their  product  will  the  problem 
be  solved,  in  that  they  are  only  following  the  same  method 
followed  by  every  up-to-date  industry  in  the  country.  Take 
any  of  our  factories,  and  we  have  25  or  100  or  1,000  men. 
Not  only  are  they  pooling  their  money  for  the  creation  of  a 
plant  to  manufacture  the  product  they  create;  not  only  are 
they  pooling  to  manufacture  the  product,  but  they  are  co- 
operatively selling  their  product.  They  co-operatively  pro- 
duce and  co-operatively  sell.  Farmers  cannot  go  that  far  in 
production.  It  is  entirely  an  individual  matter.  But  farmers 
can  adopt  in  marketing  their  product  the  same  business 
principle  that  prevails  in  every  up-to-date  industry  in  the 
country. 

Many  Commodity  Organizations  Under  Way. 

For  these  reasons  I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  devote  a 
good  deal  of  my  time  during  the  past  three  years  to  this  sub- 
ject of  commodity  co-operation.  I have  endeavoured  to 
place  before  the  producers  of  the  Province  the  very  best  in- 
formation available  based  on  the  experiences  of  those  who 
have  tried  this  plan  of  marketing.  For  this  reason  I 
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brought  to  this  Province  Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro,  who  is  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  whose  addresses  in  all  parts  of  this  Province 
have  been  most  informing  and  stimulating.  Comment  has 
been  made  on  the  comparatively  few  hundred  dollars  ex- 
pended in  this  connection,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  at  no  time  has  such  a splendid  result  been  obtained  for 
a similar  outlay.  In  fruit,  in  dairy  products,  in  honey, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  many  other  products,  there  is  abund- 
ant room  for  improvement  in  marketing,  and  I am  glad  to 
say  the  subject  is  now  being  taken  up  vigorously  by  those 
concerned.  The  Fruit  Growers  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
have  taken  the  lead  in  organizing  and  have  now  been  in 
operation  for  two  years,  and  have  made  most  creditable 
showing  despite  the  adverse  conditions  with  which  they 
were  confronted.  Last  year  this  company  alone  moved 
3,400  cars  of  fruit  1,300  more  than  ever  before. 

Other  commodity  organizations  formed  or  under  way 
are  as  follows: 

Canadian  Tobacco  Growers  Co-operative,  Kingsville ; 
Ontario  Co-operative  Dairy  Products,  Limited;  Ontario  Bean 
Growers  Co-operative  Association;  Ontario  Honey  Produc- 
ers Co-operative  Association;  Ontario  Celery  Growers  Co- 
operative Association;  Oxford  County  Egg  Producers  Co- 
operative Association. 

Many  of  these  will,  no  doubt,  complete  organization 
and  others  will  no  doubt  also  be  started.  They  are  bound 
to  have  difficulties  for  there  is  no  magic  in  the  word  co-oper- 
ative itself.  With  sound  business  methods,  however,  I feel 
their  chances  of  success  are  excellent  and  I am  confident 
that  along  these  lines  may  we  expect  the  greatest  develop- 
ment in  our  agriculture  in  the  next  decade.  I hope  ulti- 
mately to  see  developed  in  Canada  a national  policy  of  com- 
modity co-operative  marketing  of  farm  products. 

So  long  as  I am  in  the  House,  and  after  I am  out  of  the 
House,  it  is  my  intention  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
assist  in  this  work,  because  I believe  along  these  lines  we 
will  ultimately  develop  the  salvation  of  agriculture. 

Immigration  Policies. 

Now  may  I refer  to  what  is  being  done  in  immigration. 
I know  it  is  a matter  in  which  you  are  all  vitally  interested, 
a matter  in  which  this  whole  country  is  interested,  and 
should  be  interested.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the 
institution  of  a policy  in  bringing  into  this  country  at  this 
time  people  from  Great  Britain.  The  assertion  has  been 
made  that  before  you  bring  more  people  into  this  country 
you  should  make  conditions  in  this  country  such  that  people 
will  not  be  leaving  the  country.  Let  me  say  to  you,  that 
in  my  belief,  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  make  living  condi- 
tions in  this  country  easier  for  those  who  are  here  is  to  bring 
more  people  here.  Where  is  the  man  who  would  say  con- 
ditions would  be  better  in  this  country  today  if  we  had  only 
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half  the  population?  We  must  realize  we  have  a national 
debt  of  two  and  a half  billions  and  it  is  a lot  of  money  to  pay 
interest  on,  apart  from  running  expenses,  and  the  more 
shoulders  there  are  to  carry  the  load  the  easier  it  is  for  all. 
The  time  to  bring  in  immigrants  into  a country  such  as  this, 
with  such  undeveloped  resources  and  potentialities,  is  when 
things  are  down  at  bed  rock.  With  that  in  mind,  we  called 
a conference  last  year  to  consider  this  question.  Sir  James 
Whitney,  when  over  in  England,  many  years  ago,  decided 
this  Province  should  have  an  Agent-General  in  England,  to 
carry  on  this  colonization  and  emigration  work.  I believe 
he  was  absolutely  right,  and  that  this  Province  can  well  af- 
ford to  maintain  that  institution  over  there,  a Province  with 
such  quantities  of  products  going  to  Great  Britain  that  we 
can  maintain  this  office,  and  I say  to  this  House  I am  partic- 
ularly proud  of  the  Agent-General  Ontario  has  in  Great 
Britain  today.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  Great 
Britain  from  this  country.  We  called  this  Conference  to 
consider  this  whole  question,  because  I realized  that  if  any 
Government  is  going  to  put  into  force  a policy  of  immigra- 
tion they  have  to  consider  first  the  selection  of  emigrants. 
I prefer  to  call  them  migrants.  I don’t  consider  a man  com- 
ing from  England  to  Canada  any  more  an  emigrant  than  a 
man  going  from  Ontario  to  Manitoba ; he  is  a migrant  going 
from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another.  We  have  got  to 
have  machinery  that  will  properly  select  the  kind  we  want. 
Then  we  have  transportation.  We  have  got  to  see  these 
people  have  proper  transportation  facilities.  Any  person 
who  has  a heart,  and  who  has  been  on  ships  with  people 
coming  to  this  country  must  realize  what  it  means  to  these 
people,  must  realize  what  it  means  to  have  a person  hold 
out  a hand  to  them,  and  who  knows  the  territory  to  which 
they  are  going.  They  have  cut  themselves  adrift  from  their 
home  associations  and  are  coming  to  this  great  country. 
They  have  a hard  road,  and  you  have  got  to  make  arrange- 
ments that  in  transportation  they  are  properly  taken  care 
of.  You  have  your  selection  and  transportation,  and,  fin- 
ally, you  have  to  provide  for  proper  settlement.  There  is 
no  use  bringing  out  to  this  country  new  settlers  unless  you 
are  going  to  make  provision  that  they  shall  be  properly  set- 
tled, and  so  that  they  will  have  a real  chance  to  make  good, 
so  that  in  the  matter  of  a few  years  they  shall  become  good 
Canadian  citizens. 

Co-operatiing  With  the  British  Government. 

We  drew  up  a policy  for  the  first  time  in  this  Province, 
an  immigration  policy,  and  I am  going  to  briefly  state  to 
the  House  the  different  schemes  that  are  now  on  foot.  This 
House  is  aware  that  last  year  there  was  an  Overseas  Settle- 
ment Act  passed.  The  British  Government  became  seized 
of  the  importance  of  this  matter.  They  have  the  surplus 
population.  They  want  their  people  to  go  to  other  Domin- 
ions, and  quite  properly  so.  By  this  Overseas  Settlement 
Act  the  British  Government  set  aside  each  year  £3,000,000 
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toward  this  work,  and  any  Dominion  of  the  Empire  entering 
into  arrangements  with  the  Board,  these  arrangements  will 
be  made  between  the  parties,  the  British  Government  carry- 
ing 50  per  cent,  of  the  expense.  Now  the  schemes  that  we 
have  formulated  are  as  follows:  First,  single  men,  farm  lab- 
orers and  domestics;  second,  married  men  and  their  famil- 
ies; third,  boys  and  girls.  Now  toward  the  first  class,  sin- 
gle men  and  domestics,  we  do  not  make  any  grant  outright, 
but  make  a loan  toward  passage,  but  this  is  to  be  repaid. 
In  regard  to  married  men  and  their  families,  I am  just  going 
to  say  a word,  although  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  very  import- 
ant schemes.  Let  me  tell  the  House  that  when  these 
schemes  were  placed  before  the  Empire  Settlement  Board 
in  Britain,  they  were  highly  commended,  and  we  were  the 
second  of  all  the  Dominion  to  have  our  schemes  considered. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  thousands  of  families,  farm 
labourers,  the  very  best  stock  in  the  world,  who  are  an- 
xious to  come  to  Canada  or  one  of  the  Dominions.  There 
is  no  better  stock  can  be  brought  to  this  country,  but  un- 
fortunately they  cannot  come,  because  they  have  families. 
They  are  at  present  working  as  labourers  on  some  farm, 
and  living  in  some  cottage  on  the  farmer’s  place.  If  the 
farmer  himself  wishes  to  come  over  and  look  over  the  coun- 
try, he  cannot  do  it,  he  has  his  wife  and  family  there.  This 
class  we  have  been  getting  only  in  very  small  numbers,  and 
this  Province  can  do  well  with  thousands  of  this  class  of 
settler.  Now  we  have  proposed,  in  order  to  get  the  farm- 
ers in  this  country  to  build  houses  for  accommodation  of 
these  married  men — we  cannot  get  them  unless  we  say  to 
them,  “You  come  over  to  Canada,  and  we  can  ensure  that 
you  will  get  a position  on  a farm  that  will  pay  you  so  much 
a month,  and  there  will  be  a cottage  there  for  you  and  your 
family  to  live  in.” 

Excellent  Class  of  Settler. 

In  regard  to  boys  and  girls,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  fine  boys  and  girls  in  Great  Britain  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  who  are  anxious  to  come  out  to  Can- 
ada or  one  of  the  Dominions.  Conditions  have  vastly 
changed  in  Great  Britain.  The  apprentice  system  has  prac- 
tically broken  down,  and  there  are  thousands  of  the  finest 
boys  and  girls  in  rural  parts  who  would  like  to  come  out  to 
this  country.  They  are  not  paupers  or  institutional  chil- 
dren, but  sons  and  daughters,  some  of  them  of  farm  labour- 
ers, small  tenant  farmers,  the  very  best  stock,  but  their  fath- 
ers and  mothers  will  not  consent  to  their  coming  out,  only 
a few  of  them,  under  the  system  at  present,  but  many  fath- 
ers and  mothers  object  because  there  is  no  supervision. 
Now  the  plan  placed  before  the  British  Government  is  that 
our  Agent-General  will  collect  boys  from  certain  rural  lo- 
calities in  Great  Britain;  as  far  as  possible  he  will  collect 
them  in  units  of  twenty  from  one  locality.  These  boys  will 
come  out  here,  and  we  will  start  reception  homes  at  various 
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points  in  the  Provinces.  These  boys  will  come  in  units  of 
twenty  to  these  homes.  In  charge  of  each  of  these  homes 
will  be  placed  a married  man  and  his  wife.  There  will  be 
a plot  of  land,  five,  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  where  we  can  keep 
a team  of  horses,  a cow  or  two  and  so  on.  The  boys  will 
come  there.  Most  of  them  will  come  from  rural  homes  and 
will  not  require  any  particular  training.  Before  they  arrive 
we  will  interview  the  farmers  in  the  district  and  make  sure 
there  are  twenty  farmers  who  will  take  one  of  these  boys 
on  a twelve  months’  engagement.  These  boys  will  come  to 
the  home,  remain  a few  days  and  go  to  the  farmer  on  an 
engagement  of  twelve  months.  Suppose  the  boy  goes  at 
$15  a month,  having  partial  experience.  It  will  be  ar- 
ranged that  the  boy  will  get  so  much  for  his  own  spending, 
the  balance  of  the  money  will  go  into  a trust  that  will  be 
created  and  kept  there  for  the  boy  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  18.  When  he  reaches  the  age  of  18,  this  money,  which 
will  come  out  of  his  wages,  will  be  paid  over  to  him. 

I want  to  say  the  opinion  has  been  voiced  in  the  House 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  bring  out  people  here 
when  we  have  unemployment.  In  my  opinion  sixty  days 
from  today  there  will  not  be  sufficient  help  in  this  Province, 
either  for  farmers  or  for  the  industries. 

Moves  an  Amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  motion  of  my  friend  from  South 
Ontario  (Mr.  Sinclair),  I feel  the  Department  has  done 
what  was  in  its  power  to  further  the  interest  of  agriculture 
in  Ontario.  No  matter  what  this  House  may  do  with  the 
resolution,  I have  this  knowledge  at  least,  that  I have  given 
every  ounce  of  energy  I possess  and  every  bit  of  ability  I 
possess  to  furthering  this  work,  and  I beg  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, seconded  by  Hon.  Mr.  Drury : 

“That  all  the  words  after  ‘that’  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  inserted  in  the  place  thereof: 

“This  House  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  and  successful  efforts  of  the  farmers  of  the  Prov- 
ince in  maintaining  production  and  thereby  helping  to  sta- 
bilize conditions,  in  the  face  of  very  adverse  circumstances, 
and  especially  in  the  face  of  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  price  of  products  of  the  soil  and  the  price  of  other  pro- 
ducts, resulting  in  a lower  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer’s 
dollar  than  at  any  previous  time ; this  House  notes  with  ap- 
proval the  increased  Governmental  activities  to  broaden  the 
markets,  improve  the  marketing  machinery,  and  increase 
the  educational  opportunities  for  those  on  the  land  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Province;  and  this  House  desires  to  record  its 
strong  conviction  that,  inasmuch  as  agriculture  is  the  basic 
industry  of  the  Province,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  members  of  this 
Legislature,  regardless  of  party  or  other  considerations,  to 
co-operate  at  all  times  in  furthering  all  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  proper  development  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  Ontario.” 
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